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Trends of Church Membership in the Larger Religious Bodies 


The total membership of the 54 religious bodies having - 


over 50,000 members in 1949 was 51.6 per cent higher 
than that of the bodies reporting over 50,000 members in 
the year 1926, the year of the last adequate census of re- 
ligious bodies made by the Bureau of the Census. During 
recent years the bodies having over 50,000 members have 
had about 97 per cent of the members of all the churches 
in the nation. During the same period, the estimated 
population of Continental United States increased almost 
30 per cent. 

The details are given in the table below. A brief inspec- 
tion of it will show that with few exceptions the churches 
having a conspicuously rapid rate of growth are the small 
Protestant “sects.” These are predominantly of an in- 
tensely evangelistic type, strongly Bible-centered, and to a 
considerable degree apocalyptic—teaching the Second 
Coming of Christ. Once thought of as appealing especial- 
ly to the socially disadvantaged, they are now bringing 
into their ranks large numbers of the “comfortable” por- 
tion of the population. 

The sources for the study were: Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1926, Bureau of the Census, Washington; The 
Christian Herald, New York, July, 1950; unpublished 
data from the Christian Herald ; data from denominational 
statisticians available for the year 1949 since the publica- 
tion of the Christian Herald’s compilation, July, 1950. In 
a few instances, the bodies reporting over 50,000 inembers 
were organized since the year 1926. The Church of 
Christ, Scientist, is not reported because its manual for- 
bids the reporting of statistics for publication. 

It is planned to make further studies of trends in church 
membership, by denominations and groups of denomina- 
tions, as soon as data for 1950 for both church member- 
ship and population become available. 


Mempersuir or Reticious Bopres witH Over 50,000 Mempers? 
IN 1926, or IN 1949, or Born 


Per Cent 
of Increase 
1926 1949 or Decrease 
Seventh Day Adventists ...... 110,998 229,945 107.1 
Assemblies of God............ 47,950 275,000 473.5 
Baptist Bodies: 
Northern Baptist Convention 1,289,966 1,583,360 22.7 
Southern Baptist Convention 3,524,378 6,761,265 918 
1National Baptist Convention 
1National Baptist Convention 118.3 
OF 2,594,521 
American Baptist Association 117,858 313,817 166.2 
Free Will Baptists.......... 79,592 255,127@ 220.5 
Primitive Baptists ......... 81,374 69,157 15.0 Dee. 


United American Free Will 
Baptist Church .......... 
Church of the Brethren....... 
Churches of God: 
Church of God (Anderson, 
Church of God in Christ...... 
Church of the Nazarene....... 


Churches of Christ).......... 
2Congregational Christian 


Disciples of Christ............ 
Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
Greek Orthodox Church, 
Russian Orthodox Church... 
*Eyangelical and Reformed 
CHONG: 
Brethren... 
Friends, Five Years Meeting.. 
5Independent Fundamental 
®International Church of the 
Four Square Gospel........ 
Jewish Congregations 
Latter Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints........ 
Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints........ 
Lutherans : 


1926 


994,491 


95,154 


4,081,242 
542,194 


64,367 


American Lutheran Conference : 


Evangelical Lutheran 
Augustana Synod of 'N.A. 

7American Lutheran Church 

8Evangelical Lutheran .... 

Lutheran Free Church.. 

Lutheran Synodical Confer- 

ence of N.A.: 

Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio and Other 

Evangelical Lutheran 
Joint Synod of Wis- 
consin and Other States. 

United Lutheran Church 
Methodist Bodies: 

African Methodist 
Episcopal Church ........ 

African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church... 


311,425 
474,923 
496,707 

46,366 


229,242 
1,214,340 
34,039 
545,814 
456,813 


Per Cent 
of Increase 
1949 or Decrease 
75,0006 459.9 
185,088 44.2 
106,490 359.1 
105,022 174.6 
340,530 1025.2 
220,042 246.2 
814,200 87.7 
1,184,661 19.1 
1,738,605 26.2 
300,000 151.1 
300,000 215.3 
726,361 7.5 
711,537 219 
88,411¢ 47.4 
69,595 23.8 Dec 
65,000 
59,897 
5,000,000 22.5 
980,347 80.8 
121,745 89.1 
444,727 42.8 
714,556 50.5 
813, 837 63.8 
59.860 291 
1,677,841 61.3 
300,308 31.0 
1,952,569 60.8 
56,746 66.7 
1,066,301 95.4 
520,175 13.9 
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Per Cent 
of Increase 
1926 1949 or Decrease 
Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church ........ 202,713 381,00042 88.0 
®The Methodist Church..... 6,760,642 8,792,569 30.1 
10Pentecostal Church of God in 
60,000 
Polish National Catholic 
Presbyterian Bodies: 
Cumberland Presbyterian 
Presbyterian Church in 
Presbyterian Church in 
United Presbyterian 
Church of 213,810 24.6 
The Protestant Episcopal 
Reformed Bodies: 
Christian Reformed Church.. 98,534 142,818 44.9 
Reformed Church in America 153,739 179,085 16.5 
Roman Catholic Church...... . 18,605,003 27,610,308 48.4 
The Salvation Army........ os 74,768 215,094 187.7 
Unitarian Churches ........ 60,152 74,447 23.8 
Universalist Church ..... Seis 54,957 62.927. 145 
Total: 54 Bodies......... . 53,230,413 80,682,575 51.6 


1 Negro Baptists in 1926 include both Incorporated and Unincor- 
porated Bodies. 


2 Includes Congregational and General Convention of the Chris- 
tian Church, merged in 1931 


8 Includes Reformed in the U.S. and Evangelical Synod of N.A., 
merged in 1934. 


4 Organized 1930, 

5 Includes the Evangelical Church and the United Brethren in 
Christ, merged in 1946. 

6 Organized in 1927, 


me. merger of three bodies in 1930; 1926 figures include the three 
ies. 


: on changed from Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 
in 


9 The figures for 1926 are a total of those reported for the M.E. 
wm the M.E. Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant 
urch, 


10 Not reported in 1926 Census of Religious Bodies. 
21947, b1944. ©€1936. 41946, 


Academic Freedom and the Loyalty Oath 


The struggle at the University of California over the 
proposal to require an oath from all university employes 
stating (in its revised form) “that I am not a member of 
the Communist Party, or under any oath, or a party to any 
agreement, or under any commitment that is in conflict 
with my obligations under this oath,” is described by 
George R. Stewart of that University in Year of the 
Oath The state constitution already required an oath 
to “support the Constitution of the United States” and of 
the State of California to discharge “faithfully . . . the 
duties of my office, according to the best of my ability.” 
Those who objected to the new oath argued that nothing 
further was needed. 


The author recounts, simply but effectively, the main 
steps in the loyalty drive and the response by the faculty. 
After a long controversy lasting from March, 1949, to 
April, 1950, the Regents voted to rescind the requirement 
of the oath but to transfer its essentials to the annual con- 
tract. Failure to sign would not be “cause for summary 
dismissal” since there was a provision for a hearing before 


1Vear of the Oath; The Fight for Academic Freedom at the 
University of California. By George R. Stewart in collaboration 
with other professors at the University of California. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 1950. 


the Faculty Committee on Privilege and Tenure and re- 
view by the president and the Regents. 

“The one great irony” in all the bitter controversy, Pro- 
fessor Stewart comments, is the fact that the only charges 
of communism in the University since 1940 were made in 
1949-1950 against a part-time teaching assistant in the 
department of physics and a pianist in the department of 
physical education. Both were dismissed, but the reasons 
given had nothing to do with communism. 

The extent to which faculty members were prepared to 
resign if the Regents had continued to insist on the oath, 
and the effect of the whole controversy both on the uni- 
versity as a whole and on individual faculty members are 
discussed. Dr. Stewart comments that “the danger to 
which they reacted” was “the menace to the ideal of the 
University, as a threat to free teaching and learning, as an 
undermining of that independence of thought so vital, not 
only to the academic way of life, but also, especially in 
this time of universal stress, to the whole world.” 

The University Board of Regents is, in part, composed 
of ex officio representatives and, in part, of persons ap- 
pointed by the governor. During the last thirty years a 
large proportion of the latter have been lawyers, business 
executives, or bankers. “Men of broad intellectual attain- 
ments in the letters, arts, and sciences” have been “strik- 
ingly deficient.” Dr. Stewart makes some forthright sug- 
gestions for improving their work. 

In June, 1950, it was announced that 157 persons were 
no longer employed by the University. “No claim was 
made that any of these were Communists,” but none of 
them had signed the new contract. Very few were aca- 
demic employes. Jn July the case of 39 non-signing Sen- 
ate members (the higher faculty ranks) came before the 
Board of Regents. By a ten to nine vote the Regents 
upheld the president’s recommendation to retain them. 
Twenty-six who had not satisfied the committee were 
dismissed. No charges of communism were “even lev- 
elled” at them; only “lack of cooperation.” In view of 
the narrow margin of the final vote by the Regents the 
author feels that “the whole struggle may not yet be 
ended.” 

Dr. Stewart feels that in this controversy “everybody 
lost.” The University is, he believes, “a less well func- 
tioning, a less happy and creative place,” than it was be- 
fore the controversy. “The whole state has suffered in 
that the University is weaker” and people have lost con- 
fidence in it “unnecessarily.” 


“At least 110 scholars .. . have been lost to the Univer- 
sity of California because of the loyalty oath controversy,” 
according to a compilation by the faculty committee on aca- 
demic freedom which was reported in a feature article in 
the New York Times for March 11. This includes 26 
who were dismissed, 37 who resigned in protest, and 47 
who refused appointments offered to them. 

Eighteen of the 26 dismissed have sued the University 
to regain their posts. The case will probably be heard by 
the California District Court of Appeals sometime this 
month. 


“Church Lobbying in the Nation’s Capital” 


The first adequate study of the Washington offices of 
churches, and of agencies in which church people are in- 
terested, has been published. It is Luke Ebersole’s ac- 
count, under the title above, both of the recently estab- 
lished offices in the capital, and of historic efforts to 
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influence legislation. (New York, Macmillan Company, 
1951. $2.75.) Dr. Ebersole is a professor of sociology 
at the University of Maryland. He has observed certain 
activities on the spot, and has also drawn upon documen- 
tary sources. 

During World War II and its aftermath, a number of 
new Washington offices were started, mainly by Protestant 
agencies. These were variously motivated. The era stim- 
ulated the historic peace churches to engage in more sys- 
tematic legislative activities than in previous times. Prot- 
estants felt that Roman Catholics had been more thorough 
in the legislative business, and hence became active. 
Church officials were confused by a growing number of 
government bureaus; these men felt they were not getting 
the information they needed when they needed it; they 
moved to establish their own centers of information. The 
social action agencies of several Protestant denominations 
expanded their activities to include work by agents who 
registered as lobbyists under the federal act of 1946. The 
Supreme Court decision in the Everson case, popularly 
known as the New Jersey bus case, was followed by the 
organization of Protestants and Other Americans United 
for the Separation of Church and State. The Roman 
Catholics have operated, according to Dr. Ebersole, to in- 
fluence legislation largely through the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, including strong affiliated organiza- 
tions, and the older National Conference of Catholic 
Charities. 

The church lobbies of the past described by Dr. Eber- 
sole include those against slavery, for prohibition, and on 
behalf of conscientious objectors in the early years of 
World War II. One of the oldest lobbies in Washington 
is that on behalf of the Christian Amendment proposed 
by the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Synod of North 
America, which since 1844 has petitioned Congress to re- 
vise the Constitution to include reference to the “authority 
and law of Jesus Christ.” The W.C.T.U. has had a 
Washington office since 1895. 

Dr. Ebersole interprets lobbying in the broadest sense, 
even describing the work of several persons under instruc- 
tions not to engage in lobbying, but who report to con- 
stituencies interested in influencing legislation in one way 
or another. He interrogated the various agencies with 
respect to their methods, inquiring about pressures exerted 
on the White House, as well as about efforts to influence 
the voting of members of Congress. His inquiries elicited 
both vague and specific replies. 

Dr. Ebersole gives an account of the work of the office 
established in 1945 by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and Cooperating Bodies. He reports 
that the staff carried out the aim of the sponsors to avoid 
lobbying. He notes appearances of representatives of the 
Federal Council before congressional committees to pre- 
sent resolutions. 

A relatively popular subject for Protestants, judged by 
attendance at hearings, has been the attempt to secure 
legislation “to prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of advertisements of alcoholic beverages.” To 
Dr. Ebersole it appears “that the strength of Catholic 
lobbying efforts centering in Washington derives from 
long, continuous, and intimate acquaintance with legisla- 
tion and law-makers; from the loyalty of some Catholic 
government officials; and from an active interest in the 
administration of the law.” Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic spokesmen have been lining up in opposite camps on 
federal aid to education, the former generally asking for 
no benefits, direct or indirect, to pupils of private schools. 
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Church lobbies have usually spoken as one on civil 
rights, housing, displaced persons, the Marshall plan, so- 
cial security. They almost always opposed compulsory 
military training. They were divided on the North At- 
lantic Treaty. They have not always appeared on behalf 
of proposals regarded as in the public interest. A “minor 
phase” is defensive or protective lobbying for church in- 
terests, thinks Dr. Ebersole. Church groups appear to 
have had an eye to their own interests, “especially in con- 
nection with legislation on health, displaced persons, social 
security, postal rates, compulsory military training, and 
federal aid to education.” (Dr. Ebersole might have 
noted the impressive support by church agencies given to 
Point Four.) 

Spokesmen for fundamentalist agencies have often 
taken the opportunity to oppose the Federal Council at 
congressional hearings. The lobbying effort is but one 
form of competition among churches, the author observes. 

Among Dr. Ebersole’s conclusions are the following 
paragraphs: 

“Do church lobbyists represent the views and interests 
of their constituents? The question is beyond the scope 
of this research, since this study deals only with the legis- 
lative interests around which church lobbying has cen- 
tered, and not with the political views and interests of the 
church public. However, from this study has developed 
the untested hypothesis that in many cases, as agents of 
the churches rather than representatives, church lobby- 
ists promote the causes in which groups of church leaders 
are interested rather than the views of church members in 
general. ... 


“There is no indication of an imminent decline of 
church-related special cause lobbies. They come and they 
go, the new replacing the old. Nor is there any reason to 
anticipate a decrease in the extent or the vigor of Catholic 
lobbying. The place of the new Protestant denomina- 
tional lobbies is less firmly established. Nearly all of the 
lobbies in this group still feel the need for justifying and 
explaining their activities to their constituents. Some con- 
sider their programs to be experimental. Others have 
only placed their feet in the door and may still step back 
without actually getting inside. Thus, while the Wash- 
ington stay of some denominational lobbies appears to be 
permanent, the position of others is precarious enough so 
that curtailed budgets, public opinion, and changes in 
church leadership, could result in their recall. Neverthe- 
less, of the expansion of church lobbying, probably ‘the 
end is not yet.’” 


The Bible in the Roman Catholic Church 


In the last half-century “a real Bible renaissance and 
movement has begun in the Roman Catholic Church,” said 
Dr. Pius Parsch, an Austrian Roman Catholic monk, 
speaking before the conference of the United Bible Soci- 
eties in Vienna last September. The text of his address 
appears in the Bulletin of the United Bible Societies, First 
Quarter, 1951.1 From the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies the distribution of the Bible to the people was lim- 
ited in our church,” though the use of translations in the 
vernacular was not generally prohibited. Father Parsch 
summarized the situation toward the end of the nineteenth 
century as follows: 


“(1) Anyone may read translations of the Bible in the 
vernacular, provided the translation has been approved by 


1146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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the Papal See or has notes and the approval of a Bishop; 

“(2) Bible editions by non-Catholics may be used by 
theologians for study purposes; 

“(3) Permission to use any forbidden Bible editions 
can be obtained in the same way as permission to read 
forbidden books.” 

Since then “a completely new situation” has been de- 
veloping. In 1893 Pope Leo XIII issued an encyclical 
recommending “the fostering of exegesis.” Pius X 
founded the Papal Bible Institute and restored “a curricu- 
lum for biblical studies in seminaries.” Benedict XV is- 
sued an encyclical in 1920 which began to “treat the Bible 
. ..as something that serves for the edification of the com- 
mon people.” In 1942 Pius XII issued the encyclical 
Divino Afflante Spiritus in which he encouraged “‘the set- 
ting up of the critical text,” laid it “on the heart of the 
priests to draw upon the treasures of Holy Scripture in 
their sermons and to make them of use to the people,” 
and urged the bishops to “encourage the study” of the 
Bible. “The standard of Catholic Bible scholarship has 
been raised considerably during the last decades.” “A 
real Bible movement for the people has begun.” 

Dr. Parsch began his own intensive Bible study as a 
chaplain during World War I. When he returned to his 
monastery at the end of the war he began to hold Bible 
classes with the novices. He found that “these Bible 
studies gave more pleasure to the novices than anything 
else which we did with them.” Then he began to hold 
Bible classes for the people of the community. “Every- 
body was to come,” he commented, “irrespective of 
whether they were servants, workmen or academics. They 
all came, brought their Bibles with them, and together we 
searched the Scriptures.” 

In Germany certain bishops ordered such Bible studies 
in their dioceses. Cardinal Faulhaber, for instance, first 
taught his priests, and “they had to go and teach what 
they had learned in their parishes. . . .” 

Dr. Parsch thinks that “a Bible alone is very little help.” 
In Austria, at least, he finds that people do not get much 
from the Bible unless they also have Bible studies and 
sermons, and “an introduction to the reading of the Bible.” 
The most important thing is to make people realize that 
“the Bible is the Word, and revelation of God. ... But 
because our people are so indifferent in religious things 
they have no reverence for the revelation of God, and thus 
little notice is taken of the Bible.” 

He comments in conclusion that they are only “at the 
beginning,” for “the priests have as yet no real Bible edu- 
cation and for that reason they do not preach the Bible 
or hold Bible studies.” 


“Policy for the West” 


Is “containment” of Russia possible, or must the attempt 
result in war? Barbara Ward, former foreign editor of 
the London Economist, insists that the first is possible, and 
that it is the one way to prevent war.’ But this requires 
both military power and a “social strength and cohesion” 
that will discourage the Communists from using “their fa- 
vorite contemporary weapon—fomenting civil war.” The 
aim of containment is to secure a “firm” settlement with 
Russia. If, says Miss Ward, “there were halfway houses 
between containment and surrender, the men and women 
of Eastern Europe would already have found them.” 
“Far from fighting a losing fight, the Western powers are 


1 Policy for the West. New York, W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1951. $3.75. 


engaged . . . in an absorbing contest of spiritual vitality.” 

The Marshall Plan “can be taken as a supreme example 
of successful, positive and creative containment.” But 
many of the most serious problems cannot be solved in its 
framework. In Asia supporting local nationalism and 
giving economic aid are not enough though they are 
“starting points for any future policy.” The only criteria 
to apply in determining the aid to be given to Asia today 
are those of political warfare. 

The great danger is that of inflation. Miss Ward be- 
lieves that it can be avoided, if adequate measures are 
taken. What is really needed in the West is to “expand 
wealth and supply and capacity so that high civilian stand- 
ards and a defense effort can be secured simultaneously.” 

The great risk is not in government intervention to keep 
the economic system steady, but in allowing “the alterna- 
tion of boom and slump to return unchecked.” Govern- 
ment intervention then may be “ruthless and irrational.” 
She suggests ways in which the problem might be solved. 

The difficulties involved in uniting the free nations of 
the world are enormous: grave differences between the 
West and the oriental countries, and the “natural isolation- 
ism” of the West. There is need for an Atlantic Council 
which would be, in effect, “a Cabinet to the entire Atlantic 
world,” a Combined Chiefs of Staffs, a Joint Production 
and Resources Board, and an Economic and Development 
Board to aid the “less fortunate areas of the world.” Only 
the last of these would be “a new departure.” With these 
functioning there could be a continuous development of 
intergovernmental responsibility. 

The question of state versus private ownership, the au- 
thor believes, is not so important as it sometimes seems. 
Rather, it is the fundamental problems common to both 
state and private ownership of “how to be both stable and 
prosperous ... that constitute the real challenge to demo- 
cratic ownership.” 

The only real solution for the world’s problems is ‘an 
international system covering the whole world.” The 
“crucial question,” according to the author, is “whether 
the Atlantic powers really wish to transform” the United 
Nations into “an instrument of practical internationalism.” 
Adequate help to Asia “without raising the specter of im- 
perialism” can only be given through the United Nations. 
There is, however, opportunity for intergovernmental co- 
operation on a regional scale for certain functional tasks, 
and indeed for institutions without political power. “The 
great task” of the Council of Europe “is to recreate the 
cultural and moral unity of Europe. There can be no 
profounder responsibility.” 

Finally Miss Ward stresses the vital importance of 
“faith for freedom.” The West has not lost the initiative 
“because the Marxist vision is more potent than ours or 
because communism offers a more attractive version of 
society. .. . It is still true of communism today that wher- 
ever it is not imposed by force, it owes its strength... 
to the weakening of the Western way of life... . Uncon- 
sciously at first, . . . a vast mass of Western men and 
women sloughed off their society’s traditional idealism and 
became in practice . . . materialists as convinced as any on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain.” The Communists 
have a “religious materialism” and the West a “practical” 
one. “An idea has never yet in human history been de- 
feated by no idea at all.” Communism is, in a real sense, 
“the conscience of the West.” “If there is a doubt at all” 
about the power of the West to meet the Communist chal- 
lenge, “it can only be a doubt of the necessary vision and 
will.” 
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